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Straits. But when for reasons derived from their own rivalries and
secret ambitions they rejected this simple solution and sanctioned a
Greek invasion of these homelands, they set a torch to Turkish
nationalism and started a conflagration which they had not the will,
nor even perhaps the means, to extinguish. In all their countries the
war spirit was exhausted, and in 1922 none of them could without the
greatest difficulty have mobilized an army for a new war in the Near
East. French and Italians were ready for any submission which would
avoid war ; the mere mention of the word war roused angry opposi-
tion in England. Mr. Winston Churchill relates that the reply of
Australia and New Zealand to the British Prime Minister's appeal
was prompt and generous. The unquenchable Anzacs were ready
to try conclusions again with their old enemy. But elsewhere the
response was feeble, and other Dominion Prime Ministers and Govern-
ments took occasion to intimate that their consent must not in future
be taken for granted to any policy on which they had not been con-
sulted. This was to have permanent results on the constitution of
the British Empire.
Of the Greeks it may be said that they were at least partly authors
of their own misfortunes. They needed no urging to undertake the
task that the Allies assigned to them. In 1919 Venizelos was supposed
to have achieved a great stroke in obtaining from the Allies a mandate
to occupy Smyrna. In the following year the shiftiness of Greek
politics and the turnabout from Venizelos to King Constantine gave
France and Italy an excuse for what would otherwise have been a
base desertion. But except that the Allies were too much absorbed
in other matters to pay serious attention to the Near East, there can
be no excuse for the long vacillation between the alternatives of
reinforcing and withdrawing the Greeks which led to the final disaster.
The figure of Curzon, as depicted by his biographer, exhausting
himself in warning and remonstrance on paper, and then acquiescing
in the course against which he had protested, is typical of many
European statesmen at this time.
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Chanak was the death-blow of the Coalition. Lloyd George had
more to say for himself on this particular incident than his critics
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